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heavy toll. The plagues of tuberculosis, yellow fever, cholera, and
malaria were murderous. Less spectacular but no less disastrous were
dyspepsia, childbirth fatalities, and social diseases. Invalids were com-
mon. Young women were often "delicate"; subject to early withering,
they might enter a "decline." Mothers constantly struggled with sickness,
mourning over the loss of beloved children.
Relief from the frequent sorrow was found in the "fellowship of
suffering" wherein Christians sought to comfort one another with the
hope of meeting in eternity and with admonitions to submit with resig-
nation to the will of God. The frequency of mourning stimulated senti-
mentality. Human sympathies were often aroused, tears came easily.
Many professed willingness to suffer if it were God's will and to endure
hardship and sacrifice if thereby the kingdom of God might be extended
on this earth. Emotions leading to active, even violent campaigns against
evil, were easily aroused. The call of duty was strong and might awake
men and women to fanatic zeal. If political exhorters could invoke the
moral law they could count on a sentimental response capable of intense
opposition to reputed evil.
Romanticism was closely akin to Protestantism. It was an attitude
common throughout western culture of the time, for this was the so-
called "Romantic Age." The American, like the European of the day,
was hospitable to romantic concepts. He gloried in the melodramatic
and Utopian. Life was thronged with heroes and villains; virtue was ever
triumphant, and vice inevitably punished. Education was dominated by
classic lore, rhetoric, logic, and moral philosophy. Contrariwise there
was slight training in science. Sex was not discussed, nor biological re-
production mentioned, except by elaborate Victorian circumlocutions.
Even the most learned had little real knowledge of human physiology
and psychology. Though they might be freethinkers in matters of dogma
they usually were satisfied with the current religious explanations of
human behavior.
Such romantic concepts could not supply rational correctives to the
emotional impulses of the time. The American mind often viewed its
problems unrealistically. The people easily espoused causes and went
forth on crusades instead of giving constructive thought to grave social
questions. They were willing to accept simple explanations for complex